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burg, where the Federals were strongly fortified. Near 
Moorefield junction he encountered the Twenty-third 
Illinois regiment obstructing the road. This command* 
driven back, joined the detachments of the Second Mary¬ 
land and Fourth West Virginia, and the united force 
attempted to defend the wagons against Rosser, but gave 
way on the second charge and yielded the rich train to 
the yearning Confederates. In the fight Maj. Nathan 
Goff, U. S. V., was wounded and captured. The whole 
command then occupied Petersburg, the garrison fleeing, 
and gathered some commissary stores and 13,000 car¬ 
tridges, after which Gilmor and McNeill were sent out 
after cattle, while Rosser destroyed the railroad and other 
bridges at the mouth of Patterson’s creek. The enemy 
then appearing in force, Early withdrew, bringing out 50 
wagons and teams, 1,200 cattle, 500 sheep and 78 prison¬ 
ers, again cheering the hearts of the soldiers in the Shen¬ 
andoah valley. 

In January, 1864, Colonel Ferguson, Sixteenth Virginia 
cavalry, came into Wayne county, with a large part of 
his regiment and the Eighth cavalry, and during the 
remainder of the year the region between the Guyandotte 
and Big Sandy was practically controlled by the Confed¬ 
erate soldiers. Under this protection, the Big Sandy 
river became a channel of trade with Northern mer¬ 
chants. Judge H. L. Samuels, who had been prevented 
from holding court in Wayne under the West Virginia 
State government, reported that “a vast quantity of use¬ 
ful and indispensable articles find their way to Dixie 
through the medium of these guerrillas. The stolen 
horses are laden with this contraband trade. Sympa¬ 
thizers land large lots of barrels and boxes from steam¬ 
boats. I myself have seen seven rebels taken with their 
arms whose shoes were not worn enough to erase the 
trademarks of neighboring Ohio merchants.” During 
this period there were no captures of Northern steam¬ 
boats on the Big Sandy. 
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During February occurred two daring exploits at oppo¬ 
site extremities of the State. The first was the capture 
of the United States steamer B. C. Levi, at Red House 
shoals, on the Kanawha, on the night of February 2d, by 
Maj. J. H. Nounnan,with less than 30 men. The Confeder¬ 
ates quietly boarded the boat while lashed to the bank, 
and captured Gen. E. P. Scammon, commander of the 
Federal division at Charleston, his staff and 13 soldiers. 
The steamer was run four miles down the river next 
morning and burned, and the general and his staff were 
mounted and carried to Richmond. 

The other adventure was by Maj. H. W. Gilmor, who 
threw a Baltimore & Ohio train off the track near Duffield 
depot, and secured about $900 from the mailbags. The 
collections made by his soldiers from passengers led Gen¬ 
eral Lee to order an investigation. 

On February 25th Maj.-Gen. John C. Breckinridge 
was assigned to command of the Trans-Alleghany or 
western department of Virg The organization of 
the army of Western Virginia* in April was as follows: 

Echols' infantry brigade. Brig.-Gen. John Echols: 
Twenty-second, Col. George S. Patton; Twenty-third, 
Lieut-Col. Clarence Derrick; Twenty-sixth battalion, 
Lieut.-Col. George M. Edgar; partisan rangers, Capt. 
Philip J. Thurmond; partisan rangers, Capt William D. 
Thurmond; partisan rangers, Capt John Amick; battery, 
Capt. George B. Chapman. 

Jenkins’ cavalry brigade, Brig.-Gen. Albert G. Jenkins: 

Fourteenth regiment, Col. Charles Cochrane; Sixteenth 
regiment, Maj. James H. Nounnan; Seventeenth, Col. 
William H. French; Twenty-second regiment, Col. Henry 
S. Bowen. 

Saltville garrison, CoL William H. Browne: Forty-fifth 
infantry regiment, Lieut-Col. Edwin H. Harman; Ten- 

# The infantry brigades of the army of Western Virginia consti¬ 
tuted G. C. Wharton’s division of Early’s army of the valley during 
the fall and winter of 1864-65, and suffered severely in the disaster 

of Waynesboro, March 2, 1865, which practically ended the career 
of the various commands, though a remnant of the division main¬ 
tained its organization after the surrender at Appomattox. 
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nessee battery, Capt. William H. Burroughs; Tennessee 
battery, Capt. H. L. W. McClung. 

McCausland’s infantry brigade, Col. John McCausland: 
Thirty-sixth regiment, Lieut.-Col. Thomas Smith; Six¬ 
tieth regiment, Col. Beuhring H. Jones; Forty-fifth bat¬ 
talion, Lieut.-Col. Henry M. Beckley; battery, Capt. 
Thomas. A Bryan. 

Jackson's cavalry brigade, Col. William L. Jackson: 
Nineteenth regiment, Capt. George Downs; Twentieth 
regiment, Col. William W. Arnett; Forty-sixth battalion, 
Lieut -Col. Joseph K. Kesler; Forty-seventh battalion, 
Maj. William N. Harman; battery, Capt. Warren S. 
Lurty. 

Unattached: Bosang’s Company C, Fourth infantry, 
Lieut. James F. Cecil; Hart's engineer company, Capt 
William T. Hart; Botetourt artillery, Capt. Henry C. 
Douthat; Jackson’s horse artillery, Capt. Thomas E. Jack- 
son. 

In eastern Tennessee were the Forty-fifth and Fifty- 
first Virginia infantry, and Thirtieth Virginia sharpshoot¬ 
ers, of Wharton’s brigade; W. E. Jones* cavalry brigade 
—Eighth regiment, Lieut -Col. A. F. Cook; Twenty-first 
regiment, Capt. W. H. Balthis; Twenty-seventh battal¬ 
ion, Capt. John B. Thompson; Thirty-fourth battalion, 
Lieut.-Col. V. A. Witcher; Thirty-sixth battalion, Capt. 
C. T. Smith; Thirty-seventh battalion, Maj. James R. 
Claiborne—and Floyd King’s artillery battalion, the 
Davidson, Lowry, Otey and Ringgold batteries. 

February ioth Maj.-Gen. Franz Sigel was assigned to 
command of the Union department, and he was succeeded 
May 21st by Maj.-Gen. David Hunter. The organization 
of his army in May was as follows: 

Brig.-Gen. J. C. Sullivan’s division, 6,500 men, head¬ 
quarters at Harper’s Ferry: First brigade, five regi¬ 
ments, Col. Augustus Moore; Second brigade, Col. Joseph 
Thobum, five regiments, including Weddle’s and Cuitis > 
West Virginian. 

Brig.-Gen. George Crook's division, 9,800 men: First 
brigade, Col. Rutherford B. Hayes, four regiments, in¬ 
cluding Tomlinson’s and Brown’s West Virginian; 
Second brigade, CoL Carr B. White, four regiments, 
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including Duvall and Johnson's West Virginian; Third 
brigade, Col H. G. Sickel, four regiments including 
Frost’s and Morris’ West Virginian. 

First cavalry division, Maj.-Gen. Julius Stahel, 7,600 
men: brigades of Tibbits and Wynkoop. Second cav¬ 
alry division, Brig.-Gen. W. W. Averell, 5,000 men: bri¬ 
gades of Duffi6, Schoonmaker and Oley. 

These active forces numbered 20,000 present for duty. 
Besides there was the reserve division, over 16,000 men 
present, under command of Brig.-Gen. Max Weber from 
Monocacy to Sleepy creek, and under Brigadier-General 

Kelley west of Sleepy creek. 

The destruction of the saltpeter works of the Confeder¬ 
ate army was a constant aim of the Federal troops, and 
an expedition for this purpose started out from Burling¬ 
ton late in February and destroyed the works at Franklin. 
The detachment guarding the supply train at Petersburg 
was severely handled on March 3d by a Confederate de¬ 
tachment from Moorefield. On the 10th a detachment of 
Mosby's men attacked the pickets at Charlestown, and in 
the skirmishing which followed Major Sullivan, command¬ 
ing picket, and several others were killed, and 21 prison¬ 
ers were taken by the partisans. A considerable number 
of the Eighth and Sixteenth cavalry regiments were at 
home on furlough in Wayne and Cabell counties at this 
time, and previously a'body of the Sixteenth had had 
a brisk fight with Colonel Gallup, of Ohio, in Wayne 
county. A Federal reconnoissance through the counties 
in March failed to find any of the Confederates. 

Capt John H. McNeill made an important expedition 
from Moorefield, May 5th, against the Baltimore & Ohio 
railroad at Bloomington and Piedmont. Though taking 
but 60 men he was entirely successful, captured the garri- 
son at Piedmont, destroyed seven large buildings filled 
with machinery, engines and cars, burned nine railroad 
engines, seventy-five or eighty freight cars, two trains 
laden with commissary stores, sent six engines with full 
head of steam toward New Creek, captured a mail train, 
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releasing prisoners, and burned the railroad bridge. 
Such exploits retained in this region large bodies of 
Federal troops sorely needed by Grant in the Wilderness. 

Early in May important operations began, which in¬ 
volved the West Virginia soldiers, but which were con¬ 
ducted mainly in the Shenandoah valley and southwest 
Virginia. Gen. U. S. Grant, ordering a forward move¬ 
ment in all parts of the South simultaneous with his 
crossing of the Rapidan, directed Sigel to move two divi¬ 
sions of his army down the Shenandoah valley to Cedar 
creek, while Averell should make a dash into southwest 
Virginia, destroy New river bridge, work eastward to 
Lynchburg if possible, and in that case return to Staunton, 
where Sigel would meet him with supplies. The forces 
under Breckinridge by two brilliant battles, one won and 
the other lost, defeated the full carrying out of this plan. 

Crook set out with his division in the last of April, 
marching 6,155 men by way of Fayetteville to Prince¬ 
ton, while Colonel Tot l's regiment, with Blazer’s 
scouts, was sent by Lewisburg. At. the same time 
Averell with 2,000 men was sent by way of Logan Court 
House to Saltville, Va., thence to strike Dublin Depot. 
On May 6th, Princeton was occupied with skirmishing. 
On the 7th, having entered Giles county, a Confederate 
force was found posted at the gap of Walker mountain 
but forced to withdraw. On the following day in a skir¬ 
mish on Back creek before Dublin, Captain Harman, the 
famous partisan, was killed. 

General Jenkins, who had only 200 men with him, took 
a position on Cloyd’s farm, at the base of Cloyd’s mount¬ 
ain, commanding the road to Dublin, and about 5 
miles from that place, where he was joined by McCaus- 
land’s brigade, fortunately just arrived at Dublin en route 
to Staunton, and by Browne's Forty-fifth regiment from 
Saltville, Dickinson's battery and the Botetourt artillery. 
The battle began early on the 9th with a Federal attack 
on the right, while a fierce artillery duel was opened at 
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the center. The attack upon Browne, on the right, was 

repelled at the cost of weakening other parts of the lines, 
and a gallant charge repelled the Federals from that part 
of the field; but meanwhile the center was fiercely as¬ 
sailed, General Jenkins falling mortally wounded there, 
and the left was turned. The whole line then gave way, 
but was rallied by McCausland, who succeeded Jenkins 
in command, and the fight was renewed. Still another 
line was formed, and finally the fourth line repelled the 
enemy’s charge, after which the Confederates moved 
through Dublin, the rear guard constantly fighting, and 
across New river bridge. McCausland subsequently fell 
back to the vicinity of Salem. 

Colonel Browne, of the Forty-fifth, reported that his 
gallant lieutenant-colonel, E. H. Harman, fell mortally 
wounded while placing in line reinforcements from the 
Sixtieth. The Forty-fifth battalion, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Beckley, coming to his aid, made a brilliant charge upon 
the enemy’s position on the g from which Browne had 
been flanked, but were overpowered and driven back. 
Among the killed of Browne’s regiment were Capt. R. R. 
Crockett and Lieuts. J. R. Brown, C. N. Porter and 
H. H. Lockett; of the Sixtieth, Lieut.-Col. G. W. Ham¬ 
mond, Maj. J. N. Taylor and Capt. M. McClintic. Mor¬ 
gan’s dismounted Kentucky cavalry, under Col. D. H. 
Smith, reached the field toward the close of the fight, 
and in a gallant charge Capt C. S. Cleburne, a brother 
of Maj. -Gen. P. S. Cleburne, was mortally wounded. 

The Federal loss at Cloyd’s mountain was 108 killed, 508 
wounded and 72 captured or missing; the Confederate 
loss, 76 killed, 262 wounded and 200 captured or miss¬ 
ing, The casualties were mainly in the Forty-fifth, Six¬ 
tieth and Thirty-sixth infantry regiments, Morgan’s 
dismounted men, and the Forty-fifth battalion. 

Jackson, who had been ordered to the Narrows of New 
river, and joined by Colonel French, commanding Jen¬ 
kins’ brigade, was called back to meet Crook on his return. 
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They were pushed back from Newport, and Crook, fol¬ 
lowed by McCausland, started across Salt Pond mountain 
toward Union, skirmishing at Gap mountain with Jack- 
son and reaching Meadow Bluff on the 19th. 

Averell, with the other Federal column, had captured 
some of the Eighth Virginia in Tazewell county, but 
found Saltville strongly held by Gens. John H. Morgan 
and W. E. Jones, and avoiding that point, his real desti¬ 
nation, marched to Wytheville, fought a battle on the 
10th with Morgan and Jones, and then by a narrow mar¬ 
gin won a race to Dublin, and crossed the river in safety, 
the Confederates being prevented from following by the 
swollen waters and the destruction of the railroad and 
bridges. He then joined General Crook at Union. Thus, 
with some assistance, the Confederate army of Western 
Virginia had defeated the main purposes of this formid¬ 
able raid, saved Lynchburg f attack, and prevented 
the contemplated junction of Crook and Sigel. 

Further down the great valley in the same month of 
May, the West Virginians in other commands participated 
in a still more decided check given the other column of 
invading Federals. Brigadier-General Imboden, in com¬ 
mand of the Valley district since July, 1863, broke camp 
May 2d, at Mount Crawford, and moved to Woodstock to 
observe Sigel, who was coming up the valley with Sulli¬ 
van’s and Stahel’s divisions and five batteries. Imbo- 
den's whole force then was a little less than 1,500 men, 
included in the Sixty-second infantry, mounted, Col. 
George H. Smith; Twenty-third cavalry, Col. Robert 
White; Eighteenth cavalry, Col. George W. Imboden; 
Gilmor’s Maryland battalion; Davis* Maryland battalion, 
McNeill’s rangers, and McClanahan’s battery. As soon 
as he had discovered the strength of the approaching 
enemy he fell back to Mount Jackson. By skillful ma¬ 
neuvers he dealt severe blows to Sigel’s reconnoissances 
and held him back, while reinforcements came up from 

Breckinridge, 
w va is 
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On the 14th, Sigel’s advance finally reached Rude’s 
hill, near New Market, pressing back Colonel Imboden. 
Colonel Smith, in command of Imboden’s force during 
that general’s absence to meet Breckinridge, formed his 
little brigade and held the town until night, artillery 
firing continuing during the day. In the morning Breck¬ 
inridge arrived with Echols’ brigade, Wharton’s brigade 
(Forty-fifth and Fifty-first regiments and Thirtieth bat¬ 
talion), and the Virginia military institute cadets under 
Colonel Shipp. The fight was opened by McLaughlin’s 
artillery, and presently the Confederate line advanced, 
while Imboden’s cavalry and McClanahan’s battery occu¬ 
pied a hill commanding the enemy’s left The fire from 
this position scattered Stahel’s cavalry, and Sigel fell 
back half a mile, pressed by the Confederate infantry. 
Men were falling rapidly now under a destructive artillery 
and infantry fire, and the Sixty-second regiment and the 
cadet corps made their famous charge upon a battery at 
the Federal center, capturing it and the gunners, but 
suffering terribly in the movement McLaughlin de¬ 
feated a cavalry charge and Sigel was soon in retreat. 
Breckinridge occupied Rude’s hill that night In this 
battle the Federals lost 831 out of about 6,000, the Con¬ 
federates 577 out of about 5,000. 

Immediately afterward Wharton’s and Echols’ bri¬ 
gades were called to Lee’s army on the Cold Harbor line. 

In the latter part of May, a Federal reconnoissance was 
made through Pocahontas, Webster and Braxton coun¬ 
ties, gathering in a considerable number of partisan ran¬ 
gers, and horses and cattle. 

Sigel was soon replaced by Gen. David Hunter, who 
advanced to Mount Jackson simultaneously with another 
incursion by Crook, who left Meadow Bluff on the last of 
May to attack Staunton. Thus was begun the Lynch¬ 
burg campaign, in which many West Virginians served 
with great credit. Imboden’s men stubbornly contested 
Hunter’s advance, and were reinforced by W. E. Jones, 
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who took command. The little army was badly defeated 
at Piedmont by Hunter, and Jones killed. McCausland 
and Jackson gallantly opposed the advance of Crook and 
Averell, delaying their junction with Hunter, and mean¬ 
while Lynchburg was reinforced by Early. On the day 
that Early's advance arrived, Imboden, McCausland and 
Jackson went out to meet Hunter's combined army to 
hold it back long enough to insure the safety of the 
city, attacking the enemy gallantly at New London, and 
on Friday, June 17th, 4 miles from Lynchburg, made a 
brilliant fight, losing 100 killed and wounded, after which 
they fell back unmolested to the fortifications of the city. 

After a battle before Lynchburg, Hunter retreated to 
Salem. His rear guard, under Averell, was defeated at 
Liberty, and near Salem two of his batteries were capt¬ 
ured by the Confederate cavalry. Harassed and headed off 
by Early, Hunter turned toward Lewisburg, and reached 
Gauley bridge June 27th, moving thence to Charleston and 
Parkersburg, whence his army was sent back by rail to the 
lower Shenandoah valley. This retreat across the State 
was the last great military movement in West Virginia 

The campaign of Early's army through Maryland 
against Washington and the railroad communications 
of Baltimore was shared by the brigades of Echols, 
Wharton, McCausland, Imboden and Jackson, and the 
batteries formerly associated with the army of Western 
Virginia. These commands also participated in the cam¬ 
paign against Sheridan in the Shenandoah valley. 

When General Early was advancing down the valley of 
Virginia on his march toward Washington, the Twenty- 
third Virginia cavalry, under Col. Robert White, with one 
piece of artillery, was detached from the main command 
mid sent a distance of some 50 miles northwest to capture 
and destroy the bridge of the Baltimore & Ohio rail¬ 
road at the junction of the North and South branches 
of the Potomac. Upon reaching the hill overlooking the 
bridge a little after midday, July 4th, it was found that 
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on the western side of the South Branch and near the 
western end of the bridge there was a blockhouse, occu¬ 
pied by Federal soldiers, as well as an engine with an 
ironclad magazine attached standing there, also occupied 
by soldiers. When the location of this blockhouse and 
magazine was discovered, a shell was fired from the artil¬ 
lery at the magazine. The aim was accurate; the shell 
entered the magazine and burst inside of it, exploding 
the ammunition contained, destroying the magazine, and, 
as was afterward ascertained, injuring some forty of the 
Federal soldiers. The bridge was then cut, and White 
retired to rejoin Early’s command near Martinsburg. 

On June 23d, Gen. John H. Morgan, of Kentucky, was 
assigned to command the department of Western Virgin¬ 
ia and East Tennessee, and soon afterward General 
Crook was given chief command of the Federal forces. 
Morgan’s operations were all outside the State, and the 
only Virginia organizations in his army were CoL Robert 
Smith’s battalion, Witcher’s battalion and the Sixty- 
fourth cavalry. 

Upon the death of Morgan, Breckinridge resumed 
command of the department, and under him in Novem¬ 
ber, Colonel Witcher had a brigade consisting of his bat¬ 
talion, W. H. Payne’s company and the two Thurmond 
battalions. The other western Virginia troops were mainly 
with Early in the Shenandoah valley. Maj.-Gen. John 
Echols was in command at Dublin, and participated in 
the defeat of the Federal raid into southwest Virginia 
in October. 

On August 4th, the brigades of Gen. Bradley Johnson 
(W. E. Jones’ old brigade) and McCausland, returning 
from Chambersburg, Pa., attacked New Creek, and after 
a severe fight were repulsed with considerable loss. The 
Confederate command then proceeded to Moorefield, near 
where they were attacked in camp about daylight, August 
7th, by Averell’s cavalry, surprised and routed, losing 27 
officers and 393 enlisted men as prisoners and 400 horses. 
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On August 26th the Federals at Huttonsville, 70 strong, 
were captured by partisans. 

In the latter part of September, a brilliant raid was 
made by Lieut-Col. V. A. Witcher from Tazewell county 
through West Virginia. On the 25th he captured and 
burned the fortified camp at Bull town, surprised Weston 
on the evening of the next day, capturing a large amount 
of stores and seizing over $5,000 from the Exchange bank; 
destroyed stores at Janelew; at Buckhannon on the 28th 
captured the garrison, including Maj. T. F. Lang, and 
burned a very large quantity of quartermaster, commis¬ 
sary and medical stores, and about 1,000 stand of small- 
arms. Returning to Greenbrier county he brought out 
400 horses and 200 cattle. His battalions were under 
the command of Captains McFarlane, P. J. and W. D. 
Thurmond. 

About the same time Maj. J. H. Nounnan was sent 
from Tazewell to the mouth of the Coal, but being una¬ 
ble to cross the river, he retired after securing a consid¬ 
erable amount of supplies from a store-boat. Near Win¬ 
field his men and a body of Federate collided in full speed, 
and the Confederates, with Nounnan, were worsted in the 
metee. But his expedition served a good purpose in 
drawing attention from Witcher. 

In the latter part of the same month, Witcher moved 
into the Mud river region, and rode through Teay’s val¬ 
ley against a garrison at Winfield, a company of the Sev¬ 
enth West Virginia. He sent his men into the town in 
two detachments, Capt. Philip J. Thurmond leading 
one. In the desperate fight in the streets which followed, 
Thurmond was mortally wounded at the head of his 
command. 

With continued audacity Witcher turned his attention 
to the Big Sandy river early in November, on the 
5th captured and burned the United States armed steam¬ 
ers Baraum and Fawn at Buffalo shoals, and on the same 
day captured and destroyed the military stores at Mellons- 
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burg and drove the enemy’s cavalry under his guns at 
Louisa. At Logan Court House, a few days later, this 
indomitable officer reported that he had collected six 
companies of recruits, and had four or five other com¬ 
panies forming. He had increased his own battalion to 
a regiment, and had collected one for Col. Thomas B. 
Swann. 

One of the most notable affairs in other portions of the 
State in this period was the “greenback raid” under 
Mosby. Hearing that a train had left Washington with 
42 paymasters on board carrying funds for Sheridan’s 
army, he determined to share in the emoluments due to 
active and faithful soldiers. With about 70 picked men, 
and Dr. James G. Wiltshire, of Jefferson county, as a 
guide, he made a night ride and prepared to stop the train 
at the same place that Gilmor’s men had selected in Feb¬ 
ruary. One side of the track was raised in such a 
manner that the locomotive was overthrown, as the train 
arrived, and Mosby’s men went through the cars, captur¬ 
ing Generals Ruggles and Moore, and $168,000 in green¬ 
backs. The train was then burned, and the daring raid¬ 
ers made a successful escape. On reaching Bloomfield, 
Loudoun county, the money was equally divided, without 
respect to rank, and the paymasters were forwarded to 
Richmond. On October 29th an unfortunate attack was 
made upon a Federal detachment at Beverly, by Maj. 
Houston Hall. The latter was wounded and captured 
and his command lost 140 men in the two hours’ battle. 
The opposite result followed an attack upon Green Spring 
by McNeill’s rangers November 1st, the garrison being 
almost entirely captured, and the horses and arms carried 
off 

On November 25th General Kelley sent out an expedi¬ 
tion to hunt McNeill,which to its great surprise encoun¬ 
tered General Rosser with his own and two regiments of 
Payne’s brigade, at Moorefield, Rosser being engaged in 
a little expedition of his own. The Federals escaped 
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with considerable loss, and Rosser followed close upon 
their heels to the fortified post of New Creek, which, 
guided by two trusty scouts, Pierce and Williams, he 
succeeded in completely surprising, in daylight, captur¬ 
ing Fort Kelley and garrison without a shot, also taking 
possession of Piedmont. He captured by this brilliant 
and almost bloodless coup 700 prisoners, about 1,500 
horses and as many cattle, and destroyed a vast amount 
of property, including 200 wagons, a very large amount 
of stores, government buildings and engines. 

On January 11, 1865, General Rosser made another 
brilliant stroke at Beverly. With 300 mounted men he 
rode into the Federal fortified camp, where no visitors 
were expected on account of the inclement weather, and in 
the fight which ensued 6 of the enemy were killed and 33 
wounded. The remainder of the garrison, 580 men, were 
captured, with all their arms, ammunition and supplies. 

On February 5th, Colonel Whittaker, First Connecticut 
cavalry, succeeded in the famous partisan 

leader, Major Gilmor, in bed, and hastily carried him to 
Winchester; and on Feb 22d Lieut. Jesse C. Mc¬ 
Neill, with 25 men, entered the fortified town of Cumber¬ 
land, Md., and taking Generals Crook and Kelley out of 
bed, brought them safely into Virginia. 

The troops of the department of Western Virginia and 
East Tennessee, commanded by Brig.-Gen. John Echols, 
with headquarters at Wytheville, Va., comprised the fol¬ 
lowing organizations on February 28, 1865: 

Echols’ infantry brigade, Col. Robert T. Preston’s bri¬ 
gade of reserves, Gen. George B. Cosby's brigade of 
Kentucky cavalry, Gen. Basil Duke’s brigade of Ken¬ 
tucky cavalry, Col. Henry Giltner’s brigade of Ken¬ 
tucky cavalry, Gen. John C. Vaughn's brigade of 
Tennessee cavalry, Lieut.-Col. Vincent A. Witcher’s 
brigade of Virginia cavalry, Maj. R. C. M. Page’s 
artillery battalion, and Capt. R. C. McCalla’s engineer 
battalion. 
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Echols’ brigade included the Twenty-second regiment, 
Lieut-Col. John C. McDonald; Twenty-third battalion, 
Maj. William Blessing; Twenty-sixth battalion, Lieut. - 
Col. George M. Edgar. Witcher’s brigade was composed 
of the Thirty-fourth battalion, Maj. John A. McFarlane, 
and the battalion of Lieut-Col. Thomas B. Swann. 
Capt. H. C. Douthat’s battery was with the artillery. 

The total enrollment of the command was 10,000 men 
and six pieces of artillery. The largest brigades were 
those of Vaughn and Echols. But on account of fur¬ 
loughs and for other reasons the aggregate force present 
was only 4,000. Witcher’s brigade was 215 strong and 
Echols’ 662. 

On April 2d General Echols began a movement to unite 
with the army of Northern Virginia, but on reaching 
Christiansburg, Va., on the 10th, he received a dispatch 
announcing the surrender of General Lee at Appomattox 
Court House. General Duke has written, “Strange as 
the declaration may sounc % there was not one of the 
6,000 or 7,000 men then gathered at Christiansburg who 
had entertained the slightest thought that such an event 
could happen. . . . That the army of Northern Virginia, 
with Lee at its head, would ever surrender, had never 
entered our minds. ’ ’ After a night of excitement and dis¬ 
cussion around blazing camp-fires, part of the force pro¬ 
ceeded under General Echols to attempt a junction with 
Johnston’s army in North Carolina, while many returned 
to their homes satisfied that the war was over. Those from 
West Virginia who went on and those who returned, as 
well as those who surrendered at Appomattox and with 
the various commands in the Shenandoah valley, in time 
mainly accepted citizenship in the new State born in the 
throes of war, and after enduring the hardships and per¬ 
secution which followed their home-coming, and the 
annoyances of adverse legislation, resumed the stations 
to which their worth entitled them in a free common¬ 
wealth and a reunited nation. 







CHAPTER VIII. 

MISCELLANEOUS DATA—NOTES ON THE CONTRIBU¬ 
TIONS OF VARIOUS COUNTIES TO THE CONFEDER¬ 
ATE SERVICE—RECORDS OF THE TWENTY-FIFTH 
AND THIRTY-FIRST REGIMENTS. 

IN Hampshire county, before the commencement of the 

I war, there were two organized and uniformed com- 
■ panies of infantry; one known as the Frontier Rifle¬ 
men, of which Robert White, afterward colonel of the 
Twenty-third Virginia cavalry, was captain, Elias L. 
Irvin first lieutenant, Job N. Cookus second lieutenant, 
and Daniel T. Kellar third lieutenant; and the other the 
Hampshire Guards, John B. Sherrard captain, D. W. 
Entler first lieutenant, and Felix D. Heiskell second 
lieutenant The first-nam ipany had about 96 men, 
and the last about 80. In May, 1861, both of these com¬ 
panies were ordered by the governor of Virginia to report 
to Col. T. J. Jackson, then commanding at Harper’s 
Ferry. Soon afterward the Thirteenth Virginia regiment 
of infantry was organized, with A. P. Hill as colonel, 
and these companies were mustered into that regiment 
as Companies I and K. The world knows much of the 
heroism of the men of that regiment and of its hard service 
during the war. In the spring of 1862 the army was re¬ 
organized. Captain White was assigned to ordnance duty. 
He was afterward authorized, at his own request, to raise 
a battalion of cavalry, which he did and became major of 
the Forty-first battalion, Virginia cavalry, which was 
afterward merged in the Twenty-third regiment, of which 
he was colonel. Captain Sherrard, of the Guards, served 
during the war and was promoted to the rank of major. 
Another company, known as the Potomac Guards, was 
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raised in that county, and, under the command of Capt. 
Philip L. Grace, became Company A of the Thirty-first 
Virginia, one of the regiments of the old Stonewall bri¬ 
gade. Captain Grace was promoted to the rank of major, 
and afterward resigned. 

A company of riflemen was organized in the western 
end of the county, within what is now the territory of 
Mineral county. It went into the cavalry service under 
the command of the gallant Capt. George Sheetz, who 
lost his life on May 23, 1862, in the valley of Virginia. 
It became Company P of the Seventh cavalry. Capt 
Isaac Kuykendall afterward commanded this company. 

Capt. C. S. White commanded Company C of the 
Twenty-third cavalry, of which company Alexander 
White became first lieutenant and J. R. Baker, of Hardy 
county, second lieutenant The men composing this 
company came, for the most part, from the county of 
Hampshire and the adjoining county of Hardy. 

Capt R. Bruce Muse led Company P of the 

Eighteenth cavalry. His command was recruited 
partly from Hampshire county and partly from the 
adjoining county of Frederick, in Virginia. Capt Mat¬ 
thew Ginevan commanded Company C of the Eighteenth 
cavalry. Company I of this regiment went into the 
service with D. Ed. Bell, who became lieutenant- 
colonel, as its captain. In fact, a large number of the 
rank and file of the Eighteenth were men from Hamp¬ 
shire, such as Maj. Alexander Monroe. 

Capt. E. H. McDonald, who commanded Company D 
of the Eleventh cavalry, and a large number of his men, 
were natives of Hampshire county. Capt. J. Mortimer 
Lovett, a Hampshire man, commanded Company E of 
the Twenty-third cavalry. 

Another company, organized first as militia, under 
Capt. John H. Piles, afterward became Company K of 
the Eighteenth cavalry. Many of the men from this 

company of militia enlisted in various other commands. 
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During the war a great many of the very best people 
of this county were driven, or fled for refuge from their 
homes, among them John B. White, the clerk of the 
courts; Charles Blue, who frequently represented the 
county in the legislature; and John Kern, Jr., all three 
of whom died for the cause they loved, while at Rich¬ 
mond, during the war. The county was taken, by force 
of the bayonet, into the newly-formed State of West 
Virginia. After the war its people were disfranchised, 
except a few who called themselves loyal, most of whom 
were the newly-made colored citizens. The old and 
respected men were not permitted to enjoy the rights of 
citizenship. They could not vote, could not hold office, 
could not sit on juries, could not teach school, could not 
practice law, and were forbidden even to bring a suit to 
recover an honest debt In this and the adjoining coun¬ 
ties a great many old Confederate soldiers were harassed 
by suits for damages an 1 ietimes arrested and impris¬ 
oned upon various criminal charges instituted against 
them in the newly-organized and so-called courts of jus¬ 
tice under the new regime. Some were indicted for mur¬ 
der, some for arson, some for larceny, and some for other 
offenses with which they were charged for acts done as 
soldiers in civilized warfare. A great many suits were 
instituted to recover damages, in money, because of acts 
done by the defendants as soldiers in the army. Judg¬ 
ment after judgment was obtained in the courts below 
and sustained by the appellate court of the State; but 
these defendants were generally old Confederates, who 
had faced trials and oft-times death itself in battle, and 
bravely did they seek to maintain their rights as belliger¬ 
ents until the Supreme court of the United States at its 
October term, in the year 1888, decided the case of Free¬ 
land vs. Williams, involving the question of the belliger¬ 
ent rights of the Confederate soldiers, in their favor. 
The case is reported in the 131st United States Reports, 
at page 405. 
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There was no organized body of Confederate soldiers 
from Wetzel, Marshall, or Tyler counties. About fifty 
men in all entered the service from Wetzel, but in doing 
so they were compelled to run the blockade, and scattered 
to the four winds. Some of them were afterward found 
in Louisiana and Tennessee regiments. Some did not 
get through at all and were sent to Federal prisons. One 
party of five included Mordecai Yamell, who became a 
member of Company G, Twenty-seventh Virginia, and 
was promoted to lieutenant; Ephraim Wells, promoted 
to captain of a cavalry company; Friend C. Cox, who 
became a staff officer with Gen. W. H. F. Lee; and Rob¬ 
ert McEldowney, a member of the Shriver Grays, of 
Wheeling. 

The Shriver Grays, organized at Wheeling, with about 
80 men, was organized in May, 1861, with Daniel Shriver, 
captain; John W. Mitchell, first lieutenant; John B. 
Leadley, second lieutenant; Pryor Boyd, junior second 
lieutenant. The company left Wheeling on the 21st or 
22d of May, 1861, and went to Harper's Ferry, reporting 
to Col. T. J. Jackson. It was mustered in as Company 
G, Twenty-seventh Virginia infantry, of the Stonewall 
brigade. It served faithfully in that regiment until 
about May, 1863, when most of the survivors of the orig¬ 
inal company were transferred to the Thirty-sixth Vir¬ 
ginia cavalry battalion, commanded by Maj. James Swee¬ 
ney, of Wheeling. The battalion participated in the 
East Tennessee campaign as a part of Longstreet's com¬ 
mand, was at the burning of Chambersburg, and in the 
rear guard after Gettysburg. Captain Shriver was suc¬ 
ceeded in command, in the fall of 1862, by Robert McEl¬ 
downey, previously orderly-sergeant Captain McEldow¬ 
ney was the last remaining commissioned officer with the 
Twenty-seventh, on March 25, 1865, when the assault 
was made on Fort Stedman, and he was there wounded 
and disabled. 

Randolph county contributed the following companies 
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to the Confederate service: Company A, Eighteenth 
Virginia cavalry; captains, Haymond Taylor (killed 
below Winchester) and Job W. Parsons; lieutenants, 
J. W. Parsons and Elam Taylor. The company partici¬ 
pated in every important action in the Shenandoah val¬ 
ley and northwest Virginia. Company I, Nineteenth 
Virginia cavalry, Capt. Jacob W. Marshall, Lieuts. Jacob 
S. Wamsley, Jacob G. Ward, George Gay (of Pocahontas, 
killed at New Mountain), Jacob Simmons and McLaugh¬ 
lin (both of Pocahontas, latter killed at Shepherdstown). 
This company took part in all the memorable combats 
in the valley and southwest Virginia after 1863. Com¬ 
pany C, Twentieth Virginia cavalry, Capt Elihu Hutton, 
Lieut Eugene Hutton. The service of the company 
was about the same as that of the last-named. Company 
F, Thirty-first Virginia infantry, was an exclusively Ran¬ 
dolph county organization. Its first officers were Capt. 
Jacob Currence, Lieuts. o I. Hill, George W. Sauls- 
bury and J. N. Potts. The company was at Laurel 
Hill and Carrick’s Ford, joi Stonewall Jackson at 
McDowell, and was with him till his death and with Lee to 
Appomattox, when about a dozen of the company were 
surrendered. From first to last the company included 
about 125 men, of whom less than 25 returned to their 
homes without wounds. At the reorganization in 1862 
the officers elected were: Capt. J. F. Harding, and Lieuts. 
O. H. P. Lewis, W. H. Wilson and Dudley Long (killed at 
Seven Pines). Harding and Wilson were each five times 
severely wounded. Lewis, wounded and captured at 
Cedar Mountain, was one of the prisoners held under fire 
at Morris island, S. C. Harding was promoted to major 
of cavalry, and Lieutenant Wilson was the only commis¬ 
sioned officer from early in 1864 until in February, 1865, 
when he and many of his company were captured beyond 
Fort Stedman, in the attack upon which they led the 
charge. Wilson was taking a Federal captain to the rear 
when captured. Randolph county was also represented 
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in the Twenty-fifth and Sixty-second infantry regiments, 
and McClanahan's battery. One of the officers of the 
latter was Lieut Parkinson Collett, of Randolph. 

Hardy county, the seat of which is Moorefield, on the 
south branch of the Potomac, 38 miles from New Creek 
(now called Keyser), on the Baltimore & Ohio railroad, 
was a frequent battle ground, and suffered much from 
the incursions of both armies. Fremont on the march to 
McDowell, as well as on his return thence to intercept 
Jackson in the Shenandoah valley, moved his army 
through Hardy county. Hardy furnished the following 
organizations to the Confederate service: The Hardy 
Blues, 60 men, Capt J. C. B. Mullen; the Hardy Grays, 
60 men, Capt. A. Spangler; the South Branch Riflemen, 
60 men, Capt. John H. Everly. These three companies 
were organized at the beginning of hostilities. The Blues 
and Riflemen were at Rich Mountain in June, 1861, and 
surrendered by General Pi id paroled by General 

Rosecrans. In time they were exchanged and permitted 
to return to the service, the Blues were reorgan¬ 

ized with J. J. Chipley as captain, and the Riflemen with 
A. S. Scott as captain, and both were attached to the 
Sixty-second Virginia infantry regiment. The Grays 
were ordered to Harper's Ferry early in 1861, and 
assigned to the Thirty-third regiment of Jackson's bri¬ 
gade, and shared in that heroic service at First Manassas 
which won for the brigade and its commander the title of 
‘ ‘ Stonewall.' * The company served through the war, and 
Captain Spangler became colonel of the regiment 
Hardy county contributed 55 men to Company B, Eight¬ 
eenth Virginia regiment, Capt. George W. Stump; 37 
men to Capt. George Sheetz' company, of Turner Ashby's 
old regiment; and 70 men to Company B, Eleventh Vir¬ 
ginia cavalry, Capt. William H. Harness. John H. 
McNeill, the famous ranger, was a native of this county, 
and organized his company partly of Hardy county men. 

In Kanawha county, the company of Kanawha Rifle- 
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men, Capt George S. Patton, was organized at the time 
of the John Brown raid, and entered the Confederate 
service in April, 1861. It included some twenty lawyers 
of the Charleston bar, among them, serving as privates, 
William A. Quarrier, T. B. Swann, Thomas L. Broun, 
Isaac N. Smith, S. A. Miller, R. Q. Laidley, J. G. New¬ 
man, Nicholas Fitzhugh and Thomas Smith, son of the 
governor and general. Another Kanawha county com¬ 
pany was commanded by Capt John S. Swann, and an 
artillery company was raised by Dr. John P. Hale. 

Mercer county contributed ten companies to the Con¬ 
federate army. Monroe furnished the Lowry battery, 
the Chapman battery, and other organizations. Wayne, 
Putnam and Greenbrier also made generous contributions. 
A. J. Jenkins, of Cabell, raised a cavalry company, and 
afterward a regiment. Thomas L. Broun organized two 
infantry battalions, of two companies each, in Boone and 
Logan, and Dr. McChesney raised an infantry company 
at Peytona, Boone county, called the Boone Rangers. 

In Pocahontas county, the scene of many conflicts, 
some of which are not recorded in history, two infantry 
companies and one of cavalry were organized in April, 
1861. One of the infantry companies, organized at Hun¬ 
tersville, included nearly ioo men, commanded at first by 
Capt. D. A. Stoner and later by Capt J. W. Matthews, 
was ordered to Philippi, where it shared the fate of Col¬ 
onel Porterfield’s forces. The company formed part of 
Reger’s battalion, which was consolidated with Hans- 
brough’s battalion to form the Twenty-fifth regiment, the 
Huntersville company becoming Company I. The other 
infantry company was organized at Green Bank in April, 
1861, with 106 men, under Capt James C. Arbogast, and 
was ordered west on the Parkersburg turnpike, and later 
stationed at Laurel Hill, as Company G of the Thirty-first 
regiment. The cavalry company, about 75 men, Capt. 
Andrew McNeel, went to Laurel Hill, but could not be 
supplied with arms at that time, and disbanded, about a 
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third of them going into the Bath cavalry, Captain Dan- 
gerfield, with which they had distinguished service 
throughout the war. In the spring of 1862 Capt. William 
L. McNeel organized a large company of cavalry in 
Pocahontas, which went into the Nineteenth cavalry 
regiment, Col. W. P. Thompson. For the same regi¬ 
ment Capt. J. W. Marshall organized a company at Mingo, 
about half the men being from Pocahontas and half from 
Randolph. Colonel Imboden raised a company, chiefly in 
this county, for the Sixty-second Virginia. Captain 
McNeel and Marshall had many skirmishes in that part 
of the State, and should have credit for gallant and 
devoted service. It is estimated that Pocahontas county 
contributed 60 men to the Sixty-second regiment, 25 to 
the Eighteenth cavalry, 125 to the Nineteenth cavalry, 
10 to the Twentieth cavalry, 20 to the Fourteenth cav¬ 
alry, 125 to the Thirty-first infantry, 100 to the Twenty- 
fifth infantry, and 50 to other commands, including 
Edgar’s battalion and Miller’s battery. The Twenty- 
fifth regiment Virginia infantry was organized of West 
Virginia companies collected on the Laurel Hill line 
under General Garnett, mainly from Pendleton, Braxter, 
Webster, Upshur and Pocahontas counties. George A. 
Porterfield was the first colonel, succeeded by George H. 
Smith, of Pendleton, and John C. Higginbotham, of 
Upshur. The latter was killed at Spottsylvania Court 
House, May 10, 1864, while gallantly leading a brigade 
in battle. 

The Thirty-first infantry was organized at the same 
time, with the following companies: A, of Marion county, 
Capt. W. W. Arnett, afterward lieutenant-colonel Twen¬ 
tieth cavalry, succeeded by Capt. W. P. Thompson, pro 
moted to colonel Nineteenth cavalry; B, of Highland 
county; C, of Harrison county, Capt. U. M. Turner, 
Lieuts. W. P. Cooper, Norval Lewis; D, of Gilmer 
county, Capt. J. S. K. McCutcheon, afterward lieutenant- 
colonel and wounded at Cedar Mountain, and Lieut John 
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Campbell; E, of Highland county; F, of Randolph 
county, Captain Harding; G, of Pocahontas county; H, 
of Barbour county, Capt. Thomas Bradford, Lieut. I. V. 
Johnson; I, of Lewis county, Capt Alfred Jackson, of 
Weston, afterward lieutenant-colonel and wounded at 
Cedar Mountain, Lieut. Nathan Clawson. Col. William L. 
Jackson was the first in command, and early in 1862 was 
succeeded by John S. Hoffman, of Clarksburg. John G. 
Gittings, adjutant of the regiment two and a half years, was 
afterward adjutant-general of Jackson’s cavalry brigade. 

These two regiments, the Twenty-fifth and Thirty-first, 
fought together during the war, in West Virginia under 
Garnett and Edward Johnson, and, after the battle of 
McDowell, under Stonewall Jackson. In Stonewall Jack¬ 
son’s Shenandoah valley campaign, they,with the Twelfth 
Georgia and Thirteenth Virginia, formed the Fourth bri¬ 
gade of the army, commanded by Gen. Arnold Elzey, 
and after he was wounded, by Col, A. J. Walker, of the 
Thirteenth. The Thirty-first was engaged at Franklin, 
Strasburg and Winchester, and both regiments at Cross 
Keys and Port Republic. At the latter combat the 
Thirty-first lost 116 out of 226 and was saved from 
destruction by the timely charge of Richard Taylor’s 
Louisiana brigade. The Pocahontas company in fifteen 
minutes lost half of its men in battle. In the Twenty- 
fifth Capt. W. T. Gammon and Lieuts. E. D. Camden, 
J. J. Dunkle and John H. Johnson were wounded, and 
in the Thirty-first Capt R. H. Bradshaw and Lieut A. 
Whitley were killed, and Lieuts. J. W. Arnett, J. M. 
Bums and W. C. Kincaid were wounded. The regi- 
ments went through the Seven Days battles before Rich- 
mond, and in the Second Manassas campaign were bri¬ 
gaded with the Thirteenth, Forty-fourth, Forty-ninth, 
Fifty-second and Fifty-eighth Virginia, under General 
Early, Ewell’s division, Jackson’s corps. Lieutenant- 
Colonel Jackson, commanding the Thirty-first, and Major 
Higginbotham, commanding the Twenty-fifth, were both 
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wounded at Cedar Mountain. General Early in his report 
of that battle specially mentioned the gallantry of Cap¬ 
tain Lilley, of the Twenty-fifth, and the color-bearer, 
leading a portion of his regiment in the face of the 
enemy, and the color-bearers of the Thirty-first, who 
advanced waving their flags, and rallying part of that 
regiment around them. At Second Manassas Early’s 
brigade made a gallant charge, in which Colonel Smith 
and Major Higginbotham of the Thirty-first were severely 
wounded. The regiments were at the capture of Har¬ 
per’s Ferry and the battles of Sharpsburg and Fredericks¬ 
burg. On April nth they were detached to General 
Imboden’s command in the Shenandoah valley. Under 
that leader they marched rapidly across the mountains, 
attacking and routing the enemy at Beverly, and thence 
by way of Buckhannon, Weston, Bulltown, to Frankfort, 
Greenbrier county, with several skirmishes. Marching 
to Buffalo gap, the] ___k cars for Fredericksburg and 
returned to the army after an absence of just one month. 
The night following their return they began the march 
for Winchester, under the brigade command of Gen. 
William Smith. After marching to York, Pa., they 
returned to fight at Gettysburg under Ewell, now com¬ 
manding the corps. Subsequently they participated in 
all the battles of the Second corps, Mine Run, the Wil¬ 
derness, Spottsylvania, South Anna, Petersburg, Hatch¬ 
er’s Run, Fort Stedman, and finally stacked arms at 
Appomattox Court House. The gallant Col. John S. 
Hoffman led the brigade on the day of the bloody angle 
fight at Spottsylvania, General Pegram having been 
wounded at the Wilderness, and his brigade and Gen. 
C. A. Evans’ Georgians were chiefly instrumental in 
holding the line and saving the army from a terrible 
defeat The flag of the Thirty-first, which was presented 
by the hand of Stonewall Jackson, at the request of the 
ladies who made it, is yet preserved at the town of 
Beverly. 
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Company B, Sixtieth regiment, was organized at Blue 
Sulphur Springs, by its captain, A. M. Buster, who was 
succeeded a year later by J. W. Johnson. The company 
participated in the Seven Days’ battles before Richmond, 
Cedar Mountain, Fayetteville, Cloyd’s Mountain, Pied¬ 
mont, and all the battles under Early in the Shenandoah 
valley. 

‘‘The Twenty-ninth Virginia infantry, recruited in 
western Virginia, and commanded by Col. James Giles, 
was detached from Colston’s brigade and assigned to 

Corse’s, at Petersburg, in the spring of 1863. A large 
regiment, composed of sturdy mountaineers, it did good 
service on the Blackwater, and with Corse was distin¬ 
guished at Drewry’s Bluff and Five Forks.” (Harrison’s 
“Pickett and His Men.”) 

Stephen A. Morgan, a lawyer of Morgantown, and mem¬ 
ber of the Virginia convention of 1861, was one of six 
brothers in one of the m nth Porterfield, later 

Company A, Thirty-first infantry. His widow writes: 
“The first gun fired against the enemy was by Private T. 
Night, on picket, killing his antagonist, while Night was 
wounded in the ear. The first council of war was held at 
Pruntytown, in the parlor of the house now owned by 
C. Pierpont Hoffman, by Colonel Porterfield, Col. 
Edward J. Armstrong, George W. Hansbrough, Mor¬ 
timer Johnson and Stephen A. Morgan.” 

For the data embraced in these scattering notes the 
author is indebted to Capt J. V. Williams, of Hardy; 
Capt. E. W. Boggs, of Company E, Twenty-fifth regi¬ 
ment; Henry A. Yeager, commander of camp at Marlin- 
ton; John G. Gittings, of Clarksburg, former adjutant of 
the Thirty-first regiment; Capt. Robert McEldowney, of 
New Martinsville; George W. Printz, of Beverly; Maj. 
Thomas L. Broun, of Charleston. 
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McNEILL AND HIS RANGERS. 

C APT. JOHN HANSON McNEILL, whose name 
was one of the most famous in the Upper Potomac 
region during the war, was bom in the vicinity of 
Moorefield, Hardy county, in 1815. The family was 
established in the valley of the South Branch by his 
grandfather, Daniel McNeill, who immigrated from Penn¬ 
sylvania about the close of the Indian border war in 
Virginia. In January, 1837, he married Jemima Harness 
Cunningham, and a year later removed to the vicinity of 
Paris, Ky., where he resided six years, occupying himself 
with stock-raising, and becoming a Knight Templar in 
the Masonic order. He tl account of his wife’s 

health, spent four years in his native State, after which 
he removed to Boone county, Mo., where he was active 
in the organization of agricultural associations, and was 
prominent in their meeting After six years in Boone, 
he settled in Daviess county, his home at the beginning 
of trouble in 1861. In this county he was a local minister 
of the Methodist church. In politics he was an ardent 
“Union man,” opposed to war, but in case there should 
be war, determined to fight for the South. He raised a 
company of cavalry under Governor Jackson’s call for 
volunteers to defend the State, and being mustered into 
service with his men June 14, 1861, joined the command 
of General Slack, which, after a skirmish with Lyon at 
Booneville, made a junction with Jackson and fought the 
battle of Carthage, July 5th. After the defeat of the 
enemy Captain McNeill harassed their rear, taking sev¬ 
eral prisoners and making the first capture of a baggage 
wagon in Missouri. He participated in the fierce battle 
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of Wilson’s Creek, and, after the repulse of Sigel, aided 
in dispersing a column of the retreating enemy, captur¬ 
ing 50 prisoners and one cannon. In September he took 
part in the famous siege of Lexington, and was severely 
wounded in the right shoulder just as the capitulation 
was announced. Here also he suffered the loss of his 
second son, George McNeill, who had been fighting with 
him, and in the first attack upon Lexington had earned 
the plaudits of his comrades by planting the Confederate 
flag in the city, amid a storm of shot and shell. A few 
days afterward the boy was shot dead while on picket 
duty. The period of enlistment of McNeill’s company 
expired in December, and he returned to Boone county 
to raise another command, and while there he and his 
son Jesse were captured. After spendng a few days in a 
jail at St. Louis, Jesse escaped and traveled safely 
through the Northern States to Hardy county. On June 
15th Captain McNeill also escaped, and not long after¬ 
ward was welcomed by the friends of his boyhood. His 
home country he found ravaged by the Federal scouting^ 
parties, one of which drove him from his resting place a 
few days after his arrival, and he at once determined to 
raise a body of men to protect this section of Virginia. 
Going to Richmond in June, 1862, he obtained permission, 
after much persuasion, to organize a troop to defend the 
South Branch valley, and on September 1st he began to 
collect his men. A fortnight later with 20 men he made 
a reconnoissance toward New Creek, captured several 
pickets, and at Ridgeville seized a member of the West 
Virginia legislature. One of the fruits of the expedition 
was the famous road mare which McNeill rode there¬ 
after. Evading the Federal cavalry which pursued, the 
men reached Petersburg and organized, electing McNeill 
captain, Soon afterward he was ordered to join Colonel 
Imboden at Bloomery, and en route he attempted to 
ambuscade a party of Federal cavalry near Romney. It 
happened that he took position between two bodies of the 
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enemy, and one of his men remarked: “We are cut off," 
to which McNeill replied, with the instinct of a true sol¬ 
dier: “So are they." His confidence was rewarded by 
the capture of a considerable number of the enemy. 
Early in October, when Imboden attempted to destroy 
the trestle work of the Baltimore & Ohio railroad, 
McNeill was sent toward Romney with about 30 men, with 
which he gallantly defeated a Federal detachment of 60, 
taking prisoner a captain and several others. Imboden’s 
next move was against Paw Paw tunnel, and McNeill’s 
rangers, in advance, surprised and drove the Federal 
garrison from the fortifications intended to protect this 
important point on the railroad. Subsequently the com¬ 
mand was busied with scouting duty, varied with occa¬ 
sional forays against the “ Swamp Dragons," banditti 
who infested the mountain fastnesses and committed 
outrages, which they expiated with instant death when 
captured. 

In November they played an important part in Imbo- 
den's unsuccessful expedition toward Cheat River bridge, 
and early in December, hearing that Milroy with 4,500 
men was moving past Moorefield toward Winchester, 
McNeill attacked the wagon train while moving between 
the two divisions of the enemy, and captured 50 horses 
and a number of prisoners, losing but one man who was 
wounded by the discharge of his own gun. 

While with W. E. Jones in an expedition toward Rom¬ 
ney in January, the Rangers again surprised a wagon 
train at the site of their previous adventure, and were 
again successful, burning the wagons and capturing 51 
horses and 23 prisoners. In January, Imboden’s force 
was mustered into the regular service, and half of 
McNeill’s men were transferred to Captain Scott’s com¬ 
pany, Imboden ’s battalion. The remainder, only 17 in 
number, gladly followed their captain back to the South 
Branch valley. Their number was increased to 27, and 
soon afterward they gave notice of their presence by 
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suddenly descending upon a wagon train, which a Fed¬ 
eral party had loaded with hay at the expense of the 
inhabitants and were leisurely hauling into Moorefield. 
The daring troopers dispersed the guard of 150 men, cap¬ 
turing 71 prisoners and 106 horses, and burned the train, 
and then safely conveyed their prizes to the Shenandoah 
valley. This exploit was announced in general orders 
to the army by General Lee as one of “the series of suc¬ 
cesses of the cavalry of Northern Virginia during the 
winter months.*’ Near Harrisonburg the company was 
recruited to 60 men, and John H. McNeill was elected 
captain, Jesse McNeill first lieutenant, J. S. Welton 
second, and B. J. Dolan junior second lieutenant. Early 
in March, with the commendation of General Imboden, 
Captain McNeill applied to the secretary of war for 
authority to take 600 men and destroy the trestle work 
and Cheat River bridge. This was readily granted, Sec¬ 
retary Seddon in his letter to Gen. Sam Jones referring 
to McNeill as “a very brave and enterprising partisan 
officer. ” Gen. W. E. Jones, however, did not approve 
the plan. But he granted McNeill a few companies for 
another expedition to the northwestern grade. With 
these companies, Harness*, Heiss*, and Kuykendall’s, of 
the Eleventh cavalry, and Captain Stump’s of the Eight¬ 
eenth cavalry, McNeill started out and captured another 
wagon train. Kuykendall’s company and a detachment 
under Lieutenant McNeill were ambuscaded, but escaped 
with slight losses. 

McNeill and his men rendered valuable services during 
Jones’ successful expedition against the Baltimore & 
Ohio railroad in April, 1863, and continued in their 
adventurous duties, capturing in June one of Milroy* 
trains between Berryville and Winchester, until General 
Ewell entered the valley, en route to Pennsylvania, when 
the command reported to Ewell. They participated in 
the defeat of Milroy, and pursuing his command captured 
many prisoners and wrought great destruction on the Bal- 
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timore & Ohio railroad. In Pennsylvania they collected 
supplies for the army, and assisted in scouting duty. On 
the retreat the Rangers were with Imboden guarding the 
trains, and were distinguished for gallantry in battle on 
the occasion when Imboden’s brigade of 1,600 repulsed 
the assault of a division of Federal cavalry. On other 
occasions previous to the withdrawal of Lee across the 
Potomac, McNeill and his men abundantly demonstrated 
their soldierly qualities in frequent cavalry encounters. 

Returning to the South Branch in August, the Rangers 
performed one of their most famous feats in making a 
night attack upon a column of Averell's cavalry, which 
was carrying away a number of citizens, utterly routing 
the enemy, and restoring the prisoners to liberty. They 
were with Imboden during Averell’s raid, and subse¬ 
quently the Rangers, with 40 men under Capts. Frank 
Imboden and Hobson, successfully surprised the Federal 
camp of 500 men at Mo dd, on the morning of Sep¬ 
tember 10th, driving the enemy from the town and cap¬ 
turing 150 prisoners, 11 wagons, 40 horses, 250 guns, and 
the supplies and equippage of the camp. To secure their 
safe retreat Lieutenant Dolan drove away a Federal bat¬ 
tery which had opened from a ridge across the river. 
Then joining Imboden in the valley, the Rangers par¬ 
ticipated in the attack upon Charlestown, October 18th, 
and Captain McNeill, under a flag of truce, entered the 
town and presented the demand for surrender, which was 
complied with. 

Returning to the South Branch valley in November, 
the Rangers, now 80 men, were reinforced by 90 from 
Imboden’s brigade. On the 16th they ambushed a 
train at the mountain pass near Burlington, and captured 
30 prisoners and 245 horses, escaping afterward by unfre¬ 
quented mountain paths. They skirmished with the 
rear of a Federal expedition down the valley; then 
assisted Gen. Fitzhugh Lee in his foraging expedition; 
and in January, in addition to other exploits, defeated the 
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Ringgold battalion sent out to effect their capture. In 
April they made a raid against the Swamp Dragons and 
succeeded in destroying much of their stores of plunder, 
but on the return were ambuscaded by the desperadoes 
in a deep and narrow gap of Fork mountain. A fierce 
fight followed, in which the Rangers were so fortunate as 
to escape without loss and inflict severe punishment upon 
their enemy. In May, 1864, when Crook and Averell 
were raiding in southwestern Virginia, McNeill advanced 
against Piedmont, on the Baltimore & Ohio railroad. 
While he with 40 men demanded and received the sur¬ 
render of the garrison at that place, two detachments of 
ten each were sent to the east and west to cut off com¬ 
munications. One of these squads, under John T. Peerce, 
stopped a train at Bloomington, and found it full of Fed¬ 
eral soldiers. With supreme assurance Peerce demanded 
their surrender, and fortunately the colonel agreed to 
capitulate, as he did not have a round of ammunition with 
him. By firing the machine shops, engine-houses and 
buildings, and turning loose the locomotives, McNeill 
caused a damage estimated at $1,000,000 to the United 
States government. Having accomplished so much with 
almost incredible daring, he left the town under fire of 
artillery hastily brought up, and escaped with a cunning 
equally wonderful the forces sent out to intercept him, 
reaching Moorefield in safety, after an absence of only 
five days. Not long after this the Rangers suffered from 
the enemy adopting their own tactics, being surprised in 
camp, and two men, John B. Fay and Samuel Daugherty, 
captured. But McNeill’s men would not rest under such 
misfortune, and ten, with the fleetest mounts, under 
Lieutenant Dolan, hurried in pursuit Coming up with 
the rear guard, they dashed into the Federals, and not 
only rescued their own comrades but made prisoners of 
the men who were guarding them. After the battle of 
New Market, McNeill went to the Shenandoah valley, 
scouted before Hunter previous to the latter’s advance, 
w Va 16 
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then annoyed his rear guard, and when the flank move¬ 
ment was being made against Jones, cut his way through 
a Federal regiment and apprised the Confederate com¬ 
mander of his danger. While the captain was absent on 
this duty, a detachment under Lieutenants McNeill and 
Dolan remained near Moorefield, severely punished a 
raiding party sent against them in June, and about the 
18th attacked their mortal enemies, the Swamp Dragons, 
who were escorting a train of provisions furnished them 
by the Federals. The fight that resulted was a hot one, 
and Lieutenant Dolan was mortally wounded. This 
officer was a native of Ireland and a citizen of Wheeling, 
and a man of remarkable bravery. The “old captain” 
now rejoined his men, and a few weeks later they rode 
into a camp of 300 Federals at Springfield, and captured 
80 prisoners and 145 horsea He had with him 70 men. 
He learned from his prisoners that they were a part of a 
picked body sent out by General Kelley against McNeill, 
with orders to kill, capture or drive him from the valley. 
The horses taken enai to remount not only his 

own men but a company of Missourians under Captain 
Woodson, who had been permitted to join him. The 4th 
of July, 1864, he celebrated by driving the Federal gar¬ 
rison from Patterson Creek station and burning the rail¬ 
road bridge. Immediately after this the Rangers joined 
General Early’s expedition through Maryland to Wash¬ 
ington, and were under the orders of the general as 
scouts. In the cavalry fight at Frederick they resisted 
the onset of the enemy until McCausland came up, and 
at Urbana they again checked the pursuit. Subsequently 
they were active in scouting and collecting supplies in 
their region, until after the battle of Winchester between 
Early and Sheridan, when the band went into the valley 
to assist the defeated Confederates. In this service Cap¬ 
tain McNeill came to his death. One foggy morning in 
October, 1864, while leading a charge on a cavalry camp 
on Meems bottom, at a bridge over the Shenandoah, 
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near Mount Jackson, far in advance of his troop, he 
was mortally wounded by a shot from the rear. This is 
believed to have been accidental, though it has been 
charged that the shot was from a recent recruit, and in 
revenge for some incident of company life. The famous 
captain died at Harrisonburg a few weeks later. His son, 
Lieut. Jesse C. McNeill, succeeded to the command, but 
on account of his youth General Early hesitated to give 
him full control. Chafing under this lack of confidence, 
young McNeill was anxious for some opportunity to dis¬ 
play his daring, and finally it was presented. The adven¬ 
ture which he proposed in February, 1865, was no less 
than to enter the town of Cumberland,on the Potomac, and 
Baltimore & Ohio railroad, pass unchallenged through 
the garrison of 6,000 or 8,000 soldiers, and make prisoners 
Gens. George Crook and B. F. Kelley. Comrade J. B. 
Fay, of Maryland, had proposed such a scheme to the 
elder McNeill, and he took j in the planning of the 
expedition. 

Fay was a native of Cumberland, and several times 
during the war had entered it, even remaining at one 
time in safety an entire week. On account of his well- 
known courage and discretion, it was agreed that he 
should reconnoiter, ascertain the location of pickets, the 
* sleeping apartments of the generals, and gain all other 
information necessary to success. A lad from Missouri, 
C. R. Hallar, a member of the Rangers, whose coolness 
and courage had been often tested, accompanied Fay, and 
without loss of time the north side of the Potomac was 
reached, friends were found and interviewed, the situa¬ 
tion around Cumberland ascertained, and when the night 
of this adventure ended the two bold Confederates were 
safely away near Romney, enjoying breakfast with their 
friend, Vanse Herriot. 

Lieutenant McNeill had been engaged during this time 
in selecting and preparing 25 men, well mounted and 
armed, whom he moved slowly toward the Potomac in 
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the direction of Cumberland. The rendezvous was 

reached, where McNeill’s men were joined by about 12 
others from Company F, Seventh Virginia, and Company 
D, Eleventh Virginia, Rosser’s brigade. When Fay 
and Hallar had reported, a night ride was at once made 
over mountain and valley, on icy roads and through 
snow drifts of such uncertain depth on the mountain top, 
that the men were compelled to dismount and lead their 
horses. The Potomac was crossed before daylight;but 
notwithstanding their fatiguing haste, it was too late to 
reach Cumberland over the unpicketed national road, as 
had been planned. Dauntless, however, the men refused 
to abandon the enterprise, and resolved to advance on a 
shorter route, guarded by two lines of pickets. McNeill, 
Fay, Vandiver and Kuykendall riding in advance, 
encountered a Federal cavalry picket within two miles 
of Cumberland, whose challenge was first answered by 
“Friends from New Creek,” and next by a quick charge, 
a pistol shot and the capture of the party. From these 
captured pickets the ersign “Bull’s Gap” was 

extorted, and the prisoner^ elves, mounted on their 

own horses, were forced to accompany the Rangers until 
the adventure was ended. 

The second picket post, a mile nearer the city, was 
taken by a ruse. It consisted of five men of the First ^ 
West Virginia infantry cozily enjoying the early hours 
before day in a shed behind a log fire. At the approach 
of McNeill’s party one of the pickets picked up his mus¬ 
ket and advancing a few steps made the usual formal 
challenge, which Kuykendall answered according to army 
regulations. But the Rangers continued to crowd up and 
with a dash closed in around the fire, capturing the 
pickets without firing a gun. 

This success secured for McNeill the entry into the 
slumbering city without alarm being given. With the 
promptitude which the nearness of daylight demanded 
McNeill detailed two squads of ten men each to make 
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the captures. Sergt. Joseph W. Kuykendall, Company 
F, Seyenth Virginia cavalry, a special scout for General 
Early, who knew Kelley personally, as he had once been 
a prisoner in his hands, was charged with the pleasure of 
reversing the old conditions by the capture of this gen¬ 
eral. Sergt. Joseph L. Vandiver, who had the style of a 
field marshal, and could easily pass for a full general, 
was appointed to take General Crook. Fay, Hallar and 
others were detailed to cut all telegraph lines, while 
specific instructions to guard various points were given 
to the remainder of the troop. 

These dispositions being made, the command moved 
on the pike into Green street, around the Court House 
hill, crossing Chain bridge, and marched up Baltimore 
street, the main thoroughfare, in the dim light of 
approaching morning. Some people were astir, but the 
intrepid Rangers rode on carelessly, whistling well- 
known Federal army tur >w and then guying a 

sentinel. The first halt in front of the Baraum 

house, since then named the Windsor, where Kuyken¬ 
dall’s squad proceeded to their work, while the others 
rode on to the Revere house, where General Crook was 
sleeping. Kuykendall’s band dismounted without excit¬ 
ing the suspicion of the sentry, who was easily disarmed 
by Sprigg Lynn, the first man in advance. Entering the 
hotel and going to the second floor, Major Melvin, Kel¬ 
ley’s adjutant-general, was caught in his bed, and the 
information gained that the General was in the adjacent 
room. He was at once awakened and told that he was a 
prisoner. “Prisoner!” said the nervous officer; “to whom 
am I surrendering?” Kuykendall satisfied his anxiety 
on that point by saying: “To Captain McNeill,by order 
of General Rosser.” That was so sufficient under the 
circumstances that the general and his adjutant were 
soon dressed and mounted on the horses of two troopers, 
who, yielding their saddle seats to their captives, rode 
behind out of the city. 
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The Revere house party penetrated that hotel without 
further trouble than disarming the careless sentry and 
having the door opened by an agitated little negro,who 
exclaimed: “What kind of men is you, anyhow?” Gen¬ 
eral Crook's room was entered after a courteous knock at 
the door, and the curt reply, “Come in,” from the general. 
Vandiver, Gassman, Daily, Tucker and others promptly 
accepted the invitation. With the air of a general in 
authority Vandiver addressed the surprised Federal 
officer by saying: “General Crook, you are my prisoner!” 
“By what authority, sir?” said Crook, who had not yet 
risen from his bed. “General Rosser, sir; Fitzhugh 
Lee's division of cavalry,” was Vandiver's emphatic 
reply. General Crook rose out of his bed in astonish¬ 
ment, saying: “Is General Rosser here?” “Yes, sir,” 
said Vandiver without a moment’s hesitation; “I am 
General Rosser. We have surprised and captured the 
town. ” General Crook could not gainsay the bold declar¬ 
ation and submitted at once. He said,in referring to the 
event at a later day, that Vandiver “looked to him like 
such a man as Rosser might be,” and doubtless he did. 

The Rangers now secured headquarter flags, and riding 
quietly down Baltimore street entered the government 
stables, and chose several fine horses, among them Gen¬ 
eral Kelley's favorite charger, Philippi. All being 
now well mounted, the Rangers rode away more rapidly, 
disarming guards as they went and announcing to sen¬ 
tries that they were General Crook's body-guard going 
out to fight some rebels. Excited and jubilant, they 
hastened away over the snow-clad roads, pursued unavail- 
ingly by parties of Federal cavalry, and after fighting 
back their pursuers, or eluding them, reached a point of 
safety from which their distinguished prisoners were sent 
to General Early’s headquarters. In the twenty-four 
hours they had ridden ninety miles, much of the time at 
night, while the route traversed included mountains, hill 
and streams, upon which lay the snow and ice of winter. 
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This famous exploit, which received special mention in 
a report of Gen. R. E. Lee to Secretary Breckinridge, 
was the last notable service of the Rangers. Lieutenant 
McNeill now received his captain's commission, but the 
war presently ended, and the command was paroled. 
Subsequently he married and removed to Illinois. The 
men returned to civil occupations and became honored 
citizens, in various professions and callings, not only in 
the Virginias and Maryland, but in other States of the 
North and South. 
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BRIGADIER-GENERALS OP WESTERN VIRGINIA. 


Brigadier-General William Lowther Jackson was bom 
at Clarksburg, Va., February 3, 1825. He was educated 
for the legal profession and was admitted to the bar in 
1847, soon afterward being elected to the office of com¬ 
monwealth attorney for his native county. His career as 
a jurist and public official during the ante-war period was 
prominent and distinguished. He was twice elected to 
the Virginia house of delegates, served twice as second 
auditor of the State, and superintendent of the State 
library fund; held the office of lieutenant-governor one 
term, and in i860 was elected judge of the Nineteenth 
judicial circuit of the State. He left the bench early in 
1861 to enlist in the Virginia forces as a private, and was 
rapidly promoted. In May, 1861, Major Boykin, writing 
from Grafton, recommended that General Lee appoint 
Judge Jackson to military command at Parkersburg, as 
“a gentleman of great personal popularity, not only with 
his own party, but with those opposed to him politically, 
and devoted to the interests of Virginia, to the last 
extremity.” With the rank of lieutenant-colonel, Vir¬ 
ginia volunteers, he reported for duty to Colonel Por¬ 
terfield, in Randolph county, in June. Out of the com- * 
panies collected at Huttonsville, two regiments were 
organized, and one, the Thirty-first, was put under his 
command, with which, after General Garnett’s arrival 
June 14th, he took possession of the pass at Laurel 
mountain. After the disastrous close of the West Vir- 
ginia operations, Colonel Jackson became the volunteer 
aide of his cousin, Gen. Stonewall Jackson, in the Val¬ 
ley campaign, and his services were gratefully mentioned 
in the official report of the battle of Port Republic. He 
continued in this capacity with Jackson through the cam- 
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paign before Richmond, the Second Manassas campaign, 
and the Maryland campaign, including the battles of 
Harper's Perry and Sharpsburg. On February 17, 1863, 
he was authorized by the war department to raise a regi¬ 
ment for the provisional army within the lines of the 
enemy in West Virginia. Early in April he had his 
regiment, the Nineteenth Virginia cavalry, organized, 
and was elected colonel. His command was brigaded 
under Gen. A. G. Jenkins, in the army of Western Vir¬ 
ginia, under Gen. Sam Jones. He joined in the expedi¬ 
tion against the Baltimore & Ohio railroad, in April, 
under General Imboden, and secured 300 or 400 recruits. 
In July he commanded a second expedition to Beverly, 
where and at Huttonsville he was engaged with Aver- 
ell's Federal force. He continued in the department of 
Western Virginia, frequently opposing Federal incur¬ 
sions, his command increasing to the dimensions of a 
small brigade of cavalry, during the remainder of 1863. 
In the spring of 1864 he was stationed at Warm Springs, 
and in the organization under Breckinridge he was given 
command of a brigade of several cavalry regiments. In 
May he was engaged against Crook's expedition; in June 
he took part in the defense of Lynchburg, and in July he 
participated in command of his brigade in the expedition 
through Maryland to the defenses of Washington. On 
the retreat, defending the rear, he repulsed a Federal 
attack at Rockville, Md. He was promoted brigadier- 
general, and in the Valley, after this, he was engaged in 
almost continuous movements and engagements, and 
participated in the battles of Winchester, Cedar Creek, 
Fisher's Hill, Port Republic and other affairs, in com- 
mand of a brigade of Lomax's division. The spring of 
1865 found him still in the field, but on April 15th 
he disbanded his brigade. Soon afterward he removed 
to Louisville, Ky., where he resumed the practice 
of law. A few years later he was appointed circuit 
judge, and by subsequent elections was continued in that 







